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guideline have been published in a 
separate document. 


Consumer Studies 


This guideline provides the basis for the 
development of courses in Consumer 
Studies for the Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions. In the document, there are 
references to investigations applicable to 
younger students: teachers in the Primary 
and Junior Divisions may find these 
helpful in incorporating such studies into 
existing programs. It is anticipated that the 
current revision of the Primary and Junior 
programs will include suggestions for this 
area of studies. 


The present guideline provides a context 
for the development of activities, courses, 
and programs that turn market place 
information into an educative process to 
help students become knowledgeable 
purchasers. It also recommends the 
formation of a school committee to co- 
ordinate market place studies that may 
occur as parts of programs in other 
disciplines in the school. Such a committee 
would probably be most useful in the 
Senior Division. 


Any course developed from this guideline 
for credit towards the Secondary School 
Honour Graduation Diploma must first be 
submitted for approval to the Regional 
Offices of the Ministry of Education as 
outlined in Circular H.S. 1 and Circular 14. 
Those planning programs based on these 
guidelines may obtain further assistance 
from the Regional Offices of the Ministry 
of Education, where Program Consultants 
are prepared to give assistance. 

















Foreword 


The individual in our society is surrounded 
by the most complicated market place that 
man has ever created. It is a market place 
that confuses even experienced buyers. 


The complexity of the market place may 
mean that the consumer is unaware of the 
motivations for and effects of his 
individual choices. For example, if he 
wishes to buy a car, he may conscientiously 
consider such factors as peer group 
pressures, his needs, his alternatives, and 
his budget; he may not, however, consider 
such questions as appropriate life styles 
and the effects of universal car ownership 
on urban living or on road construction 
and the quality of farmland. 


In this situation, education can be an 
important aid and support to students. 
Studies in such a field will be useful and 
enlightening for the present and the future, 
for, although today’s students will be 
tomorrow’s adult purchasers, they are 
already purchasers on a larger scale than 
their counterparts in former times. 
Estimates of the annual expenditures made 
by Canadian youth range into the millions 
of dollars.' Teachers should keep in mind 
that a proportion of that money is spent by 
students who sit in their classrooms. 


‘Two books that deal with the youth market are: Gouin 
S. et al. Teenage Market in Canada. London, Ontario: 
School of Business Administration, University of 
Western Ontario, 1967. 


Helitzer, Melvin and Heyel, Carl. The Youth Market; Its 
Dimensions, Influence, and Opportunities for You. New 
York: Media Books, 1970. 


With the broader choices available to him, 
the consumer is theoretically free to order 
his spending in a way that produces a life 
style of his own preference. Because of the 
very complexity of the market place, 
however, such freedom is often nullified. 


The significance of these studies as 
education for the present is increased by 
The Age of Majority and Accountability 
Act, 1971, which, in effect, expresses the 
expectation that younger people now are 
competent. With the reduction of the legal 
age of majority from 21 years to 18 years, 
the number of students who can enter into 
contractual agreements is increased. Many 
students are now eligible for credit 
purchasing, although it is not yet clear 
whether credit agencies will actually widen 
the range of credit purchases open to 
students. 


In addition, students often participate 
within their own families in making 
significant financial decisions regarding 
the purchase of automobiles, leisure 
equipment, and other items. Such 
experiences can be used as starting points 
for studies at school. In turn, studies in 
school can produce learning that the 
student can contribute to the family pool 
of knowledge.* 


“Accompanying this guideline is a directory of learning 
resources. The resources listed there are for the most 
part audio-visual and human resources. A selected 
bibliography has, however, been included. Most of the 
books are for teacher reference. There are some that 
could also be of great value to students. 


Aims of the Program 


The basic aim of activities, courses, and 
programs developed from these guidelines 
should be to help students become 
effective, independent purchasers. Some 
purposes within the general aims should be 
to help the students to: 

e clarify and analyse their own values; 

@ gather and interpret information about 
goods and services; 

@ develop decision-making patterns that 
lead to logical conclusions regarding 
proposed pe and recognize the 
traditional regulatory effect of individual 
purchasing on the total economic picture; 
@ see today’s market place as the 
evolutionary product of socio-economic 
forces. 


The aim of this guideline is to generate 
educative activities that have direct 
application to living; programs developed 
from it should have a positive tone. 
Students should be as aware as possible of 
the pressures and patterns all about them 
as they participate in the market place. 
Activities, therefore, should reinforce the 
student’s awareness that all market-place 
transactions, despite the many forces 
working to de-personalize them, are still 
essentially relationships between people. 
Such studies should lead to a deeper 
understanding of the rights and 
responsibilities of both buyers and sellers. 


To develop an inquiring and independent 
attitude to the market place, teachers may 
use many of the people available in the 
surrounding community, perhaps in some 
cases as guest speakers in the classroom. 
Both teachers and resource people should, 
however, guard against outright business 
promotions.The ultimate purpose of 
helping the student develop into a 
discriminating purchaser must be kept 
constantly in view. 


Each student should develop the 
realization that his values should govern 
his actions; that he need not respond 
passively to the persuasions and pressures 
of the market place. 

















Approaches 


The methods used in a particular field of 
studies should correspond to the 
peculiarities of content while fulfilling its 
basic aims. There are many approaches to 
market-place studies that produce 
successful learning situations but three 
stand out above the others: inquiry, 
simulation and case studies, and a value- 
issue approach. 


Although each approach is discussed 
separately, they can be combined not only 
with one another but with other techniques 
as well. All three have a common 
denominator: involvement, both through 
students going out of the school to gather 
data and through resource people coming 
into the school. Such involvement is an 
integral part of investigations in the market 
place. 


Inquiry 

Used in varying degrees, inquiry is the 
basic approach to investigations in the 
market place. It is the standard method 
because it makes the market place a 
workshop for the students. Students can be 
involved in the collection, classification, 
and analysis of primary data and in the 
responsibility for the definition of the 
limits of the investigation. Students can 
review their investigations with the class so 
that their classmates receive a peer point of 
view with regard to the consumer situation 
under study. With this approach, the 
definition-of-problem stage and the 
evaluation allow the teacher to widen the 
students’ perceptions and insights 
considerably, particularly where values and 
skills are concerned. 


If students have little school experience 
with an inquiry approach, it will take time 
for the teacher to help them learn to define 
a problem and set limits for investigations. 
At first, the teacher may have to state the 
problem and provide questions that help 
students establish limits. 


Activities generated through this kind of 
approach might range from classroom 
work to student involvement in the whole 
environment of the community. The 
investigation could go beyond the 
immediate community through the 
analysis of television commercials and 
newspaper and magazine advertisements. 


Students might bring their latest purchases 
to class for the purpose of class discussion 
and analysis of prices paid, of values of the 
items in terms of functions and desires, and 
of the efficiency of comparison shopping 
techniques used in the purchase. Such an 
informal discussion can provide the 
student with a useful evaluation of his 
purchasing habits. 


Another activity might be an investigation 
of sources of credit in the community, in 
which students would interview personnel 
at different banks, credit unions, and 
finance companies. In the same class, 
another group investigating a major 
purchase such as an automobile may 
gather data from the automobile sales 
companies, sources of credit, and 
automobile insurance companies. Both 
groups could report back to the class for 
discussion and interpretation. 


An inquiry approach provides excellent 
opportunities for involving a student’s 
home in his education. With the co- 
operation of his parents, a student may be 
assigned to analyse the purchasing process 
in his family’s next major acquisition. Such 
inquiries can of course be made in relation 
to all family purchases, large or small. 


Case Studies and Simulations 
Reality can be introduced into classroom 
work in various ways. Using actual contract 
and lease forms, simulations of contractual 
agreements can be designed for students to 
work out in their own classrooms. Role 
playing can also add reality to case studies 
provided by consumer protection agencies 
and credit counselling groups. Role playing 
the part of a person who is so far in debt 
that his financial affairs are placed in the 
hands of a court referee will bring home 
the consequences of credit abuse much 
more strongly than simply hearing about 
them. Other insights may be gained by 
assuming the role of the debtor, the court 
referee, a lawyer, or the wife or husband of 
the person in debt. 


This approach is just as applicable to the 
Primary and Junior Divisions as it is to the 
more mature levels. The primary classroom 
store can be used for this purpose as can 
the mathematics corner and the home 
corner. For younger students, purchasing 
simulations have to be adapted to their 
interests. No matter what the product, 
however, the same form of analysis can be 
applied. A simulation on which is the 
better buy, red candies at one cent each or 
white ones at two for one cent, can still 
focus attention on rational decisions as 
they relate to the market place. Which is 
bigger in size? Which is the better quality? 
Is price always the ultimate deciding 
factor? Has the seller focused our attention 
on irrelevant factors so that we forget the 
relevant ones? 


A Value-issue Approach 

Every aspect of the market place contains 
human value questions that can provide 
the basics of an approach at all levels of a 
program. The art of the teacher consists in 
exploring values at the right moments, but 
not Over-using discussion to the point of 
over-emphasis on theory. For this reason 
the value issues discussed should arise out 
of practical investigations in the market 
place by students. 


Mass production, obsolescence, credit as a 
way of life, the extent to which the law 
should protect purchasers: these all contain 
value issues. The key to the approach is for 
students to learn to isolate a basic issue, to 
analyse it into its components, to gather 
data about those components, and to 
discuss it through to logical even if 
tentative conclusions. 


In this approach, the teacher is not there to 
provide conclusions; his role is that of a 
fellow inquirer. The teacher’s example of 
logical fair-mindedness in this situation 
can be of as much value to students as 
volumes of concrete information.* 


‘For an excellent teacher’s handbook on using this 
approach see British Schools Council, The Humanities 
Project: An Introduction, London: Heinemann 
Educational Books, 1970. 


Consumer Studies 


as Education 


In a field that provides many areas of 
investigation, a major problem may be 
isolating a content that will be relevant to 
a particular classroom.The problem may 
be alleviated through the use of organizing 
criteria. Some of these criteria may be: 


@ the individual students involved: 
consideration should be given to their age 
and socio-economic background as well as 
to their past experiences with market-place 
studies. The program should be aimed at 
the fulfilment of the current needs of the 
students. Units then can be tailored to fit 
individual needs; students should discuss 
this curriculum-tailoring process, thus 
actively helping the teacher construct the 
learning experiences; 


@ the degree to which the learning 
experiences focus the student’s attention 
on purchasing power: this is the essence of 
these studies; 


@ the relation of information to the 
concepts chosen by the teacher: one unit 
might be organized from material that 
illustrates each student’s individual 
purchasing value system; another could be 
constructed from topics related to the 
family as a purchasing unit; 


@ availability of human and physical 
resources: can students develop their 
concepts from primary data rather than 
from a secondary source? 


@ values: do the concepts and content 
chosen give scope for students to recognize 
and think about their personal values in 
relation to the market place? 


Those developing a program from these 
guidelines might add further criteria to this 
list within the rationale of this document. 


In a dynamic economy, it is to be expected 
that data used as content in programs 
developed from this guideline will change 
constantly and require replacement. Such 
data should reflect conditions at the time 
of teaching. The objective should be 
comprehension of those concepts and 
principles that underlie the current 
information.The program, therefore, can 
equip the student for the market place of 
the future as well as that of the present 
since he can analyse new conditions in the 
light of basic principles. 


In this area of studies, the learning 
processes are more important than the 
information that is used. Basic concepts 
can be established through a student’s 
interests and needs. Good starting points, 
for example, are discussions on the 
purchase of toys, clothing, cosmetics, 
recreation and sports equipment, 
snowmobiles, and cars. 


Students engaged in such inquiries may 
soon ask questions about value systems 
and life styles. It is consistent with these 
guidelines that students learn to identify 
personal values and public value-issues, 
possibly through questions such as: 


“If you were to become engaged, would 
you buy an expensive ring for your fiancée, 
or if you are a girl, would you want it?” 


“Would you tell a buyer if there was 
something wrong with what you were 
trying to sell him? What if he didn’t ask?” 


“Would you cut the price on an item if the 
purchaser were really poor?” 


Explorations of such questions require 
facts and concepts as well as insights 
gained through experience and through 
observation. 


The field is a relatively new one and the 
caution expressed in the section A Value- 
Issue Approach should be emphasized. 
While teachers should make their own 
assumptions and values as clear as possible 
they should be scrupulous in encouraging 
the students to investigate all facets of any 
given subject, to consider the consumer 
patterns of more than one life style, and to 
reach their own conclusions. 


The criteria outlined in this section may be 
applied in the topics suggested below or in 
other topics chosen by teachers and 
students. 


Factors Affecting Individual 


Spending Patterns 
Students might examine factors that 


influence their own spending patterns as 
well as those of their parents and of the 
community.Time could be devoted to 
questions of needs, both real and felt, to 
personal goals and value systems, to the 
changes in value systems caused by 
personal resources, technological advances, 
social attitudes, and psychological 
influences including advertising.The latter, 
being a major influence on spending 
patterns, might be taken as an example. 


Many students at the senior level would 
find a unit on advertising and its cultural 
effects to be both interesting and 
challenging. Such a unit might include the 
whole field of advertising and its effects on 
the lives of the student’s themselves or it 
might concentrate on one aspect of 
advertising such as motivational or 
marketing research. In a unit on marketing 
research, students would become aware 
that some groups in our economic system 
devote their entire time to the study of 
people as consumers and that this 
information is then applied in advertising 
and marketing campaigns. 


Students might also consider these aspects 
of advertising: 


@ The kind of information a purchaser 
needs to choose a product intelligently: do 
specific advertisements that students have 
chosen reflect this information? Do 
packages provide the information that a 
consumer needs? What techniques are 
used in the wording and illustrating of a 
specific example of advertising? What 
effect does misleading or false advertising 
have on the concept of advertising as 
communication from the business world? 
Is the credibility of advertising enhanced 
by loss leading or bait and switch tactics? 


@ Advertising as a reflection of 
contemporary attitudes and values: this 
study could cover such questions as 
creation of artificial stimulation of needs, 
psychological effect of trademarks and 
brand names and of promotional devices 
such as gifts, contests, sales, and direct mail 
offers. Part of this study would be the 
values and attitudes of the consumer who 
is influenced unduly by these factors. 


e@ Advertising media: students might 
analyse current samples from newspapers 
and magazines and bring in reports of 
recent television or billboard advertising 
they have seen; the motivational 
techniques applicable to each might be 
studied. 


@ Business and culture: students might 
discuss the effect on culture of commercial 
sponsorship of much of the current media, 
not only in the advertisements themselves 
but in the content of television programs, 
for example. To what extent does constant 
repetition create a model for a life style 
that listeners tend to accept? 

















@ Mail order catalogues: students might 
investigate their effect in the growth of 
new settlements on the Canadian frontier, 
their uses now, and their possible 
application in a cashless society in the 
future. 


individual Spending Patterns and 
Pricing System 

Depending on their maturity and interests, 
students might wish to study how the price- 
tags in the market place are determined. 
Such a complex subject can best be studied 
through a topic that affects the students 
directly. 


One such topic might relate to the metric 
system of weights and measures. Students 
could trace the effects of conversion on the 
producers’ costs and ultimately on the 
price of one particular item. A good 
example of the change-over to the metric 
system would be the loose-leaf binders that 
students use daily. Will the students buy 
new binders to accommodate the new 
paper size or will they alter the old ones? 
How does this particular example of 
consumer choice affect the manufacturers 
in related industries: those who make 


cartons in a new size to fit the new binders? 


those who make machinery? those who 
make shelving? The chain reaction that 
starts with the loose-leaf binder can be 
pursued to almost any length: it should, 
however, illustrate the effects of both 
changing conditions and consumer choice 
on costs, prices, and resulting life style. 
This topic could also be pursued from the 
point of view of standardization of sizes, 
how it might be achieved, and what effect 
it would have on prices. 


This study could also include such other 
aspects in the determination of pricing as: 
@ the purchasing power of individuals and 
groups; 

@ the role of competition; 


@ the use of percentages in profit margins, 
taxes, and other charges: 


@ the advantages and disadvantages of 
mass production; 


@ the effects of different distribution 
systems On price structure; 


@ the effects of a global economy on the 
individual purchaser; 


@ the economy and mass credit. 


Purchasing Experience and 
Principles of Effective Purchasing 
At all levels, students should undertake 
investigations that bring them as close as 
possible to real purchasing experience. 
Such practical experiences should be 
structured to reveal the fundamentals of 
intelligent purchasing: comparison 
shopping for quality, durability, and price; 
guarantees, fulfilment of needs, objective 
standards of quality; sources of 
information that help in choosing a 
product. 


Areas into which inquiries might be made 
include: 


Credit 

® kinds; 

@® sources; 
® contracts; 


® total cost of various kinds of credit: 
true-interest calculations; 


@ effects of credit rating on the individual 
and rights of the individual re personal 
data; 


@ possible results of credit misuse; 
@ debt and profit from credit. 


Food 

@ food as a part of various cultures and 
life styles; 

@ grades and standards; 

@ packaging and labelling; 

@ food additives: 

@ weights and measures; 

@ convenience foods; 

®@ comparison-shopping techniques and 
the effects of impulse buying on the food 
bill; 

@ the concept of unit pricing: 

@ home freezer plans. 


Clothing 

@ wardrobe planned to fit a budget; 

@ cost of clothing related to preferences 
and use; 

@ the cost of fashion and fads; 

@ the cost of special cleaning 
requirements; 

@ standards in size and quality; 

@ revolving credit plans; 

e use of the mail order catalogue. 


Housing 


@ types of housing: single and multiple 
dwellings, apartments, condominiums; 


@ personal needs and functions to be 
considered in choice of housing; 


@ renting versus home ownership; 


@ criteria for evaluating the location and 
the dwelling itself; 


@ supplementary costs of housing; 

@ legal aspects of housing: leases, sharing 
and co-signing, mortgages, zoning, housing 
by-laws. 

Furnishings and Appliances 


@ a reflection of personality, values, and 
living patterns of an individual or family; 


@ provision of household furnishings and 
equipment; 

criteria for selection; 

appliances versus household help; 
safety standards, labelling, warranties; 
service; 

maintenance costs of appliances; 

home equipment for working wives. 


Drugs and Cosmetics 

@ labelling: 

@ government regulations; 

® comparison shopping techniques; 


Transportation 


@ public or private, needs and desires, 
social costs; 


@ the romance between men and their 
Cars: 


@ comparison of the costs of renting and 
purchasing a car; 


@ purchasing a car: new or used, 
warranties, sales contracts; 


@ comparative shopping for a car: 
specifications, competitive bids, tendering; 


@ alternative modes of transportation. 


Insurance 


@ personal values and insurance: 
balancing risks and protection; 


@ insurance related to life, home, 
furnishings, possessions; 


@ the law and automobile insurance; 
® costs of various forms of insurance; 


@ government insurance plans and group 
insurance. 


Leisure Activities and Equipment 

@ personal attitudes and kinds of leisure; 
@ technological and social factors affecting 
leisure time; 

@ personal needs, recreation, their costs; 

@ art objects, clubs, entertainment, sports 
equipment, boats and motors, 
snowmobiles. 


Consumer Studies as Education 


Managing, Conserving, and 
increasing Purchasing Power 

Some students may wish to investigate 
their purchasing power. Activities and units 
could be developed around such topics as 
the following: 


Budgeting 

@ reasons; 

@ personal values; 

@ types and functions; 

® income: gross, net, disposable; 


® spending: essentials, extras, impulsive, 
compulsive. 


Savings 

@ reasons for saving (including increasing 
purchasing power); 

@ ways to save and places to save; 

@ long-term and short-term plans. 


Investments 

@ increase of purchasing power through 
investments; 

@ the risks: true profits and losses; 

® types of investments; 


® comparison of individual returns on 
different investments. 


Consumer Rights and 


Responsibilities 
Although a number of topics already 


outlined deal with protection for the 
individual in the market place, students 
might want to inquire more directly into 
consumer protection and consumer law. 
This particular section might be planned 
jointly by teachers of Consumer Studies 
and teachers of Senior Division Law The 
following areas might provide profitable 
study: 

@ the buyer’s rights and obligations; 

@ recourse within the law and accessibility 
of legal machinery; 

® government agencies that work for the 
buyer in specific product areas; 

® government agencies providing general 
protection to consumers and their powers 
of enforcement; 

@ non-governmental groups that provide 
help for the purchaser; 

© special areas such as door-to-door 
selling, pyramid sales plans, unsolicited 
goods in the mail; 

@ deceptions and frauds; 

®@ consumer protection legislation; gains 
and losses for the individual. 
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Purchasing Power and Society 
The market place includes certain 


individuals and groups whose purpose is to 
protect the interests of one segment of the 
market, either buyer or seller. Inevitably, 
study of these groups and their aims will 
raise value issues that the student might 
consider. Specific topics to be studied 
might include: 

© pressure groups: their operation, values, 
and limitation, some present forms; 

@ the market place and social costs: 
marketing, transportation, pollution, safety 
in products; 

@ government services and the purchaser: 
taxes and the services they provide, 
medical and hospital insurance, 
unemployment insurance, pensions, public 
housing, welfare; 

@ government services and their possible 
effects on individual attitudes to spending 
and saving; 

© credit reporting and the right to privacy; 
® mass production and its consequences; 
@ whether the poor pay more. 

















A Program Continuum 


These guidelines interpret market place 
studies as a program that can be 
implemented through the Intermediate 
and Senior Divisions: however, such 
studies can have validity and value for all 
students. 


In the early years of the continuum, in fact 


to the middle of the Intermediate Division, 


it is perhaps best to look at market-place 
studies in terms of activities or units either 
integrated into an existing program or 
offered on an elective basis. It is also 
important to recognize the nucleus of a 
purchasing-power program that exists in 
classroom activities already under way; 
such activities could be expanded. For 
example, a primary class studying the 
origin of goods in a supermarket or 
discussing the relative costs and 
convenience of differing forms of rainwear 
is adding to the student’s knowledge of the 
market place. 


Concepts developed from such activities, 
while valuable in themselves, also provide 
a context for further learning about the 
individual’s relationship to economics. The 
same applies to other studies often found 
in the early years of school: work done on 
field trips, clothes, hobbies, and in the 
home corner all share a base with a 
purchasing-power program. In the same 
way, a group of Junior Division students 
working on rounding-off additions or 
another group practising the estimation of 
the price of food per pound might, with 
very little change of emphasis, increase 
their shopping skills as well as their 
mathematical abilities. 


The reverse can also be true: students 
engaged in consumer studies can expand 
their investigations slightly to bring in 
other useful educational concepts. For 
example, students might be studying the 
relative effectiveness of different kinds of 
cleaning agents and correlating them with 
the claims of advertisers. A slight 
expansion of this project could include the 
scientific method of gathering data, or 
making comparisons, and drawing 
conclusions. 


In the Intermediate Division students can 
enhance their purchasing power through 
such varied activities as stock market 
simulations in mathematics or purchases 
for a class party. The teacher, however, must 
be aware of the potential of these activities 
as education in the market place and must 
structure the experience so that its 
potential is realized. The activities by 
themselves, while valuable, will not 
produce the conceptual learning at which 
this program aims. 


The integration of market-place studies 
into existing subject areas could be 
continued in the last part of the 
Intermediate Division and in the Senior 
Division, if desired. Units can be 
developed from these guidelines to fit 
easily into Business Education, Science and 
Technology groupings, and such areas as 
economics, health, home economics, Man 
in Society, mathematics, media studies, and 
social studies. Teachers of art and literature 
can make valid contributions. Art teachers 
might help students investigate the modern 
artist’s insights into a materialistic world. 
English teachers could further market- 
place studies through the relevant works of 
such authors as Theodore Dreiser, Upton 
Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, and perhaps Alvin 
Toffler. 


If consumer studies were integrated into a 
large number of subject areas, the interests 
of the individual student probably would 
best be served if a single committee co- 
ordinated all such studies. This committee, 
mentioned on the opening page of this 
Guideline, could summarize the work on 
market-place studies being done 
throughout the whole school and propose 
areas for further study. Student 
representation on the committee would be 
most beneficial. Teacher representation 
might be drawn from any department 
where all or part of a program is aimed at 
helping the student develop a rational 
approach to his role as a consumer. All 
such teachers then would receive 
information about consumer studies in 
other parts of the school and could aim at 
building on concepts the student has 
already acquired. The field of studies in 
this area is so wide and varied that 
repetition is unnecessary. Through a co- 
ordinated program, students can 
continuously broaden their knowledge and 
explore aspects of the field that are entirely 
new to them. 
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Evaluation 


The evaluative process differs from school 
to school. For Consumer Studies, however, 
it is essential that the system chosen should 
be based on the aims listed earlier in this 
document, which, for purposes of 
evaluation, become standards. Evaluation, 
then, is intended to consolidate the 
student’s ability to: 

@ clarify and analyse his own values; 

@ gather and interpret information about 
goods and services; 

@ develop decision-making patterns that 
lead to logical conclusions regarding 
proposed purchases and that take into 
account the traditional regulatory effect of 
individual purchasing patterns on the total 
economic picture; 

@ see today’s market place as the 
evolutionary product of socio-economic 
forces. 


For these standards, realism is a necessary 
outgrowth of the nature of this program, 
which is education for living. Admittedly, 
the affective aims of any program are 
difficult to assess and the aims of 
Consumer Studies, if understood on a level 
that will help the student meet the choices 
of an adult world, are chiefly in the 
affective domain. Nevertheless, teachers 
should curb the tendency to demand 
questions and answers on straight factual 
information, even if a certain amount of 
this is unavoidable, and try to find 
evaluative procedures that are linked to 
reality and to the student’s own powers of 
analysis and clear deduction. 


The ideal evaluation would be based on 
purchases clarifying: 

@ their links with the student’s preferred 
life style and with his real needs: 

@ their conformity to advertising pressure; 
@ their function and aesthetic design; 

@ their financial advantage; 

@ their relation to the total market place 
situation. 


With this kind of evaluative process, the 
only penalty would be the one met by 
careless shoppers in adult life: a purchase 
that fails to satisfy inner needs and a lack 
of money for other things that might have 
more real value. 


Since this particular method must be 
amended for the classroom, the teacher is 
faced with the task of coming as close as 
possible to realism through the use of role 
playing, simulations, or other techniques. 
The aim of evaluation, however, should 
always be kept in mind when such 
departures from total realism are 
necessary. 


Realism can also be built into the daily 
activities of evaluative procedures on a 
somewhat smaller scale. For example, if 
the student plans properly for an interview, 
he will have the data he needs for his 
analysis: if he has been responsible for 
making arrangements for a presentation to 
his class by a visitor and he does not 
complete his assignment properly, he will 
have a direct source of evaluation—just as 
he would in the adult world. 


Evaluation should also help students to 
extend learning. Each time a teacher helps 
a student to look in some new way at the 
data which he has gathered through his 
investigations, or to pose different 
questions about that data, then good 
evaluation is in process. 
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